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have upheld. It has entirely overlooked the fact that the ethical code of the 
industrial worker and the ethical code of the agriculturist are both of 
necessity different, from this and from each other" (p. 12). "New and funda- 
mental concepts regarding educational principles are now needed which square 
with centralized and systematized industry, subdivision of labor, large urban 
populations, the growth of organized labor, dissimilar populations, enlarged 
governmental activities, and a democratic form of government. When our 
public-school system was devised only one of these conditions, the latter one, 
was in existence" (p. 13). 

The author also published last year as a bulletin of the University of 
Wisconsin Economic Influences upon Educational Advance in the United States, 
1820-1850. In these two works the line of development suggested in the quo- 
tations already given has been followed up. There are chapters upon "Women 
and Industry" and "Education of Women." These are suggestive but need to 
be balanced by such a chapter as "The Family" in Dewey and Tufts' Ethics. 
Such titles as "The Industrial and Educational Value of Manual Training and 
Laboratory Work," "The Educational and Industrial Significance of the Arts- 
and-Crafts Movement," "Organized Labor and Educational Progress," show the 
movement of the writer's thought. 

The second part, "Actual or Proposed Additions to the Educational Sys- 
tem," is naturally not so strong as the historical and descriptive section. The 
kindergarten movement, manual training, domestic science, half-time schools, 
correspondence instruction, apprenticeship ; technical, agricultural, forestry in- 
struction; the continuation school; the treatment of the truant and juvenile 
delinquent, with a long list of "new educational projects," are discussed with 
reference to the larger ideals of education. 

We have had suggestions of this aspect in various educational works and 
many discussions of special divisions given in some detail and with some 
boldness, but we have reason to thank Professor Carlton for bringing together 
so much material and attempting to think it through into shape for use. What 
the industrial movement will mean in education has not yet dawned upon a 
large number of schoolmen. The facts and statistics given in particular cases 
are worth much. One may differ from the author in some of his interpreta- 
tions of needs and tendencies but there is no question that the book is a real 
contribution to the situation. 



Frank A. Manny 



Western State Normal School 
Kalamazoo 



Composition — Rhetoric — Literature. A Four Years' Course for Secondary 
Schools. By Martha Hale Shackford and Margaret Judson. New 
York: Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. Pp. xx+464. $1.12. 

The authors of this book have attempted to make a textbook for secondary 
schools that will cover the entire course of four years, and will, if it is taught as 
the writers counsel, make a satisfactory preparatory course in English compo- 
sition and literature. Their theory is a very pleasing one, so pleasing in the 
presentation and in enthusiasm that a reviewer dislikes to pick flaws in the 
actual work laid out for the pupil. Could we cut the book into two parts, we 
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should have no hesitation in pronouncing a definite decision as to its value. 
Parts I and II, intended for the first two years' work, are wholly inadequate. 
Though we take the words of the authors that they do not intend that the book 
should be used as it is written, that the teacher is advised to hop, skip, and 
jump into whatever part seems advisable, yet we are constrained to say that 
only the wisest teachers of English may, by kangarooish jumping, get into 
parts where there will be practical work. If the teacher is really wise he will 
jump over the first chapter of the book which treats "The History of the English 
Language." He will find plenty of good material for work in chap, ii, which 
deals with "A Review of Grammar." But what will he do when he comes to 
chap, iii? Here is a dissertation on the mechanical details of preparing a 
manuscript, but not a single topic is assigned for writing or speaking ! This 
surely is a Barmecide feast ! So far pupil and teacher have covered seventy 
pages of the book without wetting a pen or moistening their tongues in actual 
composition, either written or oral. Sixty-five more pages take the pupil through 
more substantial matter: the elements of letter-writing (the pupil is advised to 
read "sometime" the letters of Lamb, Stevenson, Lowell, Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague, Swift et al.!), and narration, and description. 

But we cannot follow this minute method of criticism throughout the 459 
pages of the book. The course mapped out for the second year's work is a 
trifle better than that outlined for the first year's work. But what shall we say 
about a book that asks a pupil in the second year to study a translation from 
Vergil (p. 256), or presumes that all pupils taking English are also taking 
French and German — as well as Vergil? This is probably one of the spots that 
should be leaped ! Our exclamations proclaim only too clearly that we cannot 
commend the good features of the book — for there are some excellent points, 
but they are not the distinctive qualities of the volume. 

Parts III and IV, covering the last two years' work in English are more to 
our liking. Here the authors have a surer footing, and hold themselves within 
reasonable bounds, as far as any theory is concerned. We are at a loss to know, 
however, why they selected Milton's Areopagitica and "Lycidas" for extended 
analysis. Neither selection is extensively read in the secondary schools — cer- 
tainly not the masterpiece on the liberty of unlicensed printing. 

Our complaint of this book must close with disclosing our wonder at the 
careless proofreading on the part of both the authors and the printers. Were 
we to advise those most concerned in the progress of this book we should say: 
Withdraw it from the market; revise it most thoroughly; and reprint it with 
utmost care. H. E. Coblentz 

South Division High School 
Milwaukee, Wis. 



Lamb's Essays of Elia," Edited with Notes and Introduction by H. E. 
Coblentz. Boston : D. C. Heath & Co., 1909. Pp. 319. 

On unwrapping the package, the prospective reader is favorably impressed 
with Mr. Coblentz's edition of Lamb's Essays of Elia. The book in its rich 
red cloth, roughened by miniature diamond stamping, at once creates a favor- 
able impression and invites a look inside the covers. Here he enjoys the humble 
editor's nimble preface. "Portia's comment on Falconbridge, 'How oddly he is 



